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A study was done to investigate the coupling of 
perceptions of organizational climate together with the values of 
students in a multiethnic middle school. The study used data on 
cultural variables and information on perceptions of organizational 
climate and values priorities of 617 students from different ethnic 
groups (Black, White, Hispanic, Oriental, and other) responding to 2 
questionnaires, the Elementary and Secondary Environment Index and 
the Rokeach Values Survey. A discriminant analysis was used to 
determine how these aspects functioned together in the minds of 
students from each ethnic group. Discriminant analysis was used to 
predict group membership based on certain response patterns. These 
patterns were successful in predicting ethnic group membership 61.4 
percent of the ^ime. Findings indicate that students have very 
different perceptions of middle schools to the extent that they seem 
to be having different experiences entirely. In particular, Hispanic 
students look forward to the future as independent adults, but White 
and Oriental students do not; Black students are not as crisis 
oriented as are Hispanic students; Oriental students are much less 
spontaneous than are White students; and White students are much less 
practical than are Oriental students. Contains 24 references. (JB) 
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Hils paper is an extension and development of a study intended to investigate 
whether there were any difTerences among ethnic group percepticms of organizational 
climate within multiethnic middle schools and the values of these student groups. The 
present study investigates these data combined together as ethnic perceptions of climate and 
values of ethnic groins. Comlnned toge^Kr the ^ues of students aixigroq)pe^ 
cUmale indicate the basis for behavior within schools. Further, the present sdidy investigates 
recommendations for possible directions in dealing with difllculties and potential conflicts 
through scHne recoimnendaticxis for curriculum* 
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The present investigation delves into the cou- 
pling of pooeptioDS of organizatiooal climate togedier 
with the values of the s^idents. Using discrimmant 
analysis, the perceptions of oig9nizational climate and 
student values cohiciding with the ethnic groiqrings of 
students. The research question deah with those it^ns 
which were critical predictors of edmic difTerences; i.e., 
diose difTerences underlymg the motivations of behav- 
iors of students with etlmic dificrences. The findings 
include four functional difTereiKes underlying behav- 
ior aiiKxig edmic students in muhietbnic niiddle schools. 



Review of the Literature 

The following three sections of review of lit- 
erature have the purpose of developing the corKept of 
ethnic culture in interaction within school environ- 
ments as they create ^ aivinnimental culture of the 
school These three sections deal with culture, organi- 
zational climate and how culture aixi cliniate come 
together to influence bdiavior in schools. 



Cultural Differences in Schooling 

Language and culture determine our percep- 
tion of events anxmd us. Built up upon this groups 
develop rules for behavior and conchict Human beings 
are dq)endant upon tfie sensitivity of language and 
culture yMdtx are instruments of processing behavior 



for their subgroup. The concrete universe is ^ntane- 
ously built iq) on the cultural habits of die group because 
customs of a group cooqxl definite dioioes for interpre- 
tation. (Sapir, pp. 75-93) 

And every language is a vast pattern-system^ 
different from others, in which are culturally or- 
dained the forms and categories by which the 
personality not only communicates, but also ana- 
lyzes nature, notices or neglects types of relation- 
ship and phenomena^ channels his reasoning, and 
builds the house of his consciousness, (p. 252). 

Language and culture execute this synthetic 
chopping up of the continuous spread and flow of 
existence in a distinctive manner. Language and 
culture is sensitive to the influence of demo- 
graphic metamorphosis. (Levi Stiauss, pp« 14, 
21, 66-67, 116-17). 

Ooderiying the student's experiences m school, 
all bdiavior and all perceptions are tangled Mp together 
with ethnic, linguistic aixl cultural expericfx». Bxpc- 
rienoes with a group of peers fiom a particular nei^- 
borfaood, who may attend the same school, are influen- 
tial factors in what students experience: how they 
perceive events around them; the fashion in which they 
experience it and the style with which they react to 
situations. 

Notice should be given die diverse eiq)eriences 
students may have in school. Students are meinbers of 
the organizational bureaucracy, as are teachers and 



life in middle sdiools: IndQxndence Goals, Adoles- 
cent Orisis and Adjustment, Spontaneity, and Rracticai 
Survival Bdiavior* in tiie subject prioritizses 36 
values ^th labels. 

The Elementary and Secondary Environment 
Index contains 61 true-false questions about fbm 
school In asking students to react to questions about 
the organizational climate of their sdKx^l^ the diilditai 
may react in terms of their personal understanding and 
involvement in school I^ofv^tfaey are reacting to 
is a somewhat different set of e3q)erienoes than o&er 
cfaildrea Rut of v/b^ they are reacting to is another 
way of teeing Hat school experiences; alcxig with a 
diverse i nte r p re tati on and a distinct frame of reference. 

In responding true, or fiJse to the climate qucs- 
tiocs, one of ^ questions asks. Many student desks or 
locker are messy, some even dirty. This is a fairly 
concrete question about something that can be seen on 
any given day. Yet, students fiom fairly meticulous 
homes would perceive these lodcers as dirty, and chil- 
dren from untidy homes wouki perceive than as cleaa 
Extending this concept to other questions woukl cause 
us to see that tlie students react witlun a cultural frame 
of reference. This frame of reference causes them to 
perceive common school events in accordsmce with 
group badcground and experience, causing perceived 
experiences to cluster together at varying levels of 
iuipurtanoe. 

Hndings included in this study include four 
discriminant fimctions differentia^ 
and perceive their school environments. The findings, 
described in more ^)ecifk detail later on, include tihe 
following four frmct'ois of environmental ^Jproaches 
taken duldrm from differing ethnic groupings. 

Cultural Function i, Indq)endence Goals, in- 
cludes a combination of early addesoent behavior that 
we both love and hate. This frmction includes the 
dynamic motivation fcM* behavior where adolescents 
declare their independence from significant adults and 
a^nre to life as an adult 11u)se loading on this fimctioa 
are interested in the arts, learning, neatness, courage, 
and acccoqdishments. lliey are not interested in obe- 
dience, routine activities, cfeanliness or honesty. White 
students load negatively on this Amotion. Hispanic 
students load positively on this frmcticm. 

Cultural Function 2, Adolescent Crisis and 
Adjustment, points toward the adaption adolescents 
go throned as they adjust to physiological and social 
dumgesmhatnt in adolescence. Those loading on this 
function are interested in opposite sex frimdships, 
literature, wisdom, serious discussions, lliey are not 
concerned about reputation or having Ibc ri^t friend- 
ships. These students feel that the tcadiers care, but that 
diey treat you like immature people. Hispanics load 
positively on this function. Blacks load n^atively. 

QdtunU Function 3, Spontaneity, indicates a 
perception of sdbool wlim instauctional activities are 
ur9>lmned and unexciting; there is little interest here in 
science and teachers are relatively unenthused and 



unambitious. Ihere is some interest in social proUems, 
but school is seen as hexing. Both Orientals and 
Multiedinic students load quite negatively on fliis func- 
tion, while Ifiqpanics indicate some interest in it This 
means that Hispanics like Fpontaneity the most and 
Orientals dislike it 

Qihural Function 4, Practical Survival Behav- 
ior, keynotes and emphasis on being independent in the 
present time, an cmirfasis on essei^dals of life directed 
toward the immediate difficulties of adolescence. Stu- 
dents emphasizing ^ function have no time for neat- 
ness, opposite sex friendship, sodal issues, serious 
discussions, school loyalty or health oonoems. Butthey 
do emphasize Independence, Self-Reliance, Cliques, 
Peace, Mature Love, Logical Thinking, and confomi- 
ingtonorms. Oriental students loaded positivdy on this 
function, NMtiedmic students loaded negatively. Blanks 
were mildly intoested in this cultural function. 



Table 1: 

Canonical Discriminant Functions 
Evaluated at Group Means 

Group Functnl Functn2 F\inctn3 Functn4 

Black 0.331 -0.800 0.149 0.104 

White -1.019 0.152 0.093 -0.068 

Hispnc 0.690 0.676 0.241 0.090 

Oriental -0.127 0.220 -2.266 1.673 

Other^ 0.520 -0.009 -1.210 -1.331 

Eigenvl 0.521 0.336 0.272 0.203 

Var 39.12 25.12 20.38 15.26 

Corrltn 0.585 0.503 0.46 0.411 

* Too few cases to be non-singular. 



Fmdings included on table 2 represent to us the 
accuracy each function has for predicthig group mem- 
bershm. This is to say, given similar profiles for similar 
school behaviors there is accordingly a strong possibil- 
ity of groi^ membership to these behaviors. 



Table 2: Classification Results 

Redicted Groq> Membership: 
Groiq> Black White Hispanic Oriental Other 
Black 53.7% 17.6% 18.1% 3.2% 7.4% 
White 1K7% 63.3% 12.2% 5.1% 7.7% 
Hspnc 12.7% 9.2% 64.2% 3.5% 10.4% 
Oriental 0.0 11.1% 5.6% 77.8% 5.6% 
Other 10.3% 5.1% 10.3% 5.1% 69.2% 
Number 188 196 173 18 39 
Percent of Groi;)ed Cases QHrectly Classified: 

61.40% 



and interpersonaL People may coDten:q>late, analyze 
and plan in solitude, Ixit bdiavior and interpersonal 
learning take place in encounters with otber persons. 
Social controls demand a limited range of behaviors 
fixxn tlie indivkluaL The person*s own needs, such as 
the need for acceptance fion others, provides the con- 
dition under which the individual conf^^ 
demands. The individual will respond only to those 
external forces which he is perceiving and Gq)eriencing 
at the time. Hie person's internal omdition may cause 
him to rqpress various environmental stimuli (Mcxnent 
and Zaleznicl:, 1963, p. 5). 

Hiese underlying psychological controls are 
needs that are often dctomined by cultural member- 
ship. Hie main theme of adolescrace is grocqp iden* 
tity. Adolescents must come to terms with new bodies 
and new poteodaUties for diinldng and feeling. Adoles- 
cents must rearrange the image of self in accordance 
with a new body, a body that is maturing earlier or later 
than age g^oap peers, and a new surge foe indepen- 
dence. Gioq;> membership involves belongingness and 
exclusioa Acceptance and rejection point to the des- 
potic nature of sodal relationi^iips. LK;lusion or exclu- 
sion may be on personal or ethnic grounds (Stone and 
Church, p. 383-4, 437). 

Among adolescents, groi^> identity takes on 
momentous proportions as they seek to affiliate them- 
selves in sodal relationships outside the home. (Gay, 
pp. 653-5). Given the opportunity to do so people 
...gravitate toward places with others v/bo shaje the 
same personal idiosynoasies and there behave typi- 
cally in ways tfiat are consistent wifli the q?ecific setting 
in which they have come together (Stem, 1970, p. 1). 
Groi^ identity begins with ready-made endowments 
shared with others according to Hrth, language, reli- 
gion, family, custom and idratifiaUe oiltural symbols. 
Ibese identifiable symbols are attached to prior expe- 
riences tiuit make the person feel comfortable with 
others that are trusted and with whom one feels a bond 
of commonality. (Glazer and Nfoynihan, pp. 31-33). 

Students duster together within inform^ 
ings in schools according to various ethnic and oiltural 
arrangements, and appioadi sdiool work with refer- 
ence to 0^ members of sodal gfoup& with which they 
identify. 

^..chiklren from a given family background^ 
when put in schools of different social composi- 
tion, will achieve at different levels. This effect is 
less for white pupils than for any other minority 
group, without much educationsJ strength when 
put with classmates with strong educational back- 
grounds....** (Coleman, p. 22). 

The diflkuhy is not with the subjective aq)ects 
of behavioral observation, but in the complexity of 
intenction fonns. LeiKling a school for ycHinger adoles- 
cents becomes a nxxncntous responsibility v/hm one 
realizes that there are noteworthy dissimilarities in 
perceptions underlying behaviors detemiining every- 
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day school events among various groups of students. 
The schools studied tend to have a few serious diffioil- 
ties; none of these schools seemed to have any after 
school activities and there seemed to be an apparent 
degree of disorganization in all of them (Stem, 1970). 



Procedures 

Consideration of cultural variables included 97 
items of information on perceptions of organizational 
climate and value priorities of the 617 students respond- 
ing. In the present study these data are Included all 
together in an investigation of how these variables are 
interactive in the lives of urban students in multiethnic 
schools. 

In a previous study (Stnodl, 1988) it was shown 
tfiat students from different ethnic badcgrounds had 
significantly different perceptions of the same school 
environments and that these differences were peroeived 
according to completely different factor structures. 

Included in the present analysis, discriminant 
analysis was used to determine how these aspects 
fuix:tioned together in the minds of students fhxn each 
ethnic groi^. It seemed that the students from each 
groiQ) had their own logical system for responding to 
the questicHinaires in tiie way that they did; Discrimi- 
nant analysis was used to predict group membership 
baseid on certain respcxise patterns. In this analysis 
these patterns were successful in predicting ethnic 
e^up membership 61.4% of the time. Tbe 97 items 
were included on two questionnaires: the Elementary 
and Secondary Environment Index and the Rokeach 
Vahies Survey. Ethnic identity was indicated by the 
students thonselves, vAio identified their ethnic iden- 
tity on a cover sheet 



Findings 



Tbe fmdings for this study are included in figure 1, and 
tables 1 tfarou^ 3. Ibe first two tables are included witti 
the text, immediately following. The third table is a 
summary of the contents of the four functions and is 
included as s i appendix at the end c^this paper. 

Tic fu^t table summarizes the four cultural 
functions identined and the loadings of the ethnic 
groups on each of these functions. Tbe numbers in- 
cluded on table 1 are best described as z-scores. Posi- 
tive and negative scores bleating standard deviations 
from the mean. For example, the loading of -120 for 
Orientals on Function 3, indicates n extreme differ- 
ence from the mean for this function. Other scores 
indicated are much closer to the mean for all groups on 
each faction, but relative difTerences in emphasis of 
those structures underlying behavior in school. 

The flndings include four cultural functions 
indicating difTerences in approidtet to early adolescent 



school administrators. Hx^y contribute toward the 
personality of the sdKX)l*s odtuie, even though they 
contribute differently to ttie 9dK)ol culture, 
tiiere based upon their right to sdKX>ling. 

Ina very recently puUished seven year longi- 
tudinal study Grant and Sleeter ( 1988) found that ethnic 
differences in the sdxxA expcAccMx are mcne sodally- 
detennined: Le.» that the sdkool context perpetuates 
sodal relationships stratified by race, sodal class and 
gender. Grant and Sleeter found tfiat lower class ethnic 
students, assume subordinate roles in sdiooL 



Organizational Qimate Construct 

In 1936 Kurt Lewin developed Field Thec^y: 
Every scientific psydiology must take into account 
whok situations, Le., tiie slate of bodi the person and the 
environment p. 3-4). Jn 1938 Field Theory was devel- 
oped by RA. Murray in his development of a taxcxiomy 
of personalities. In his writing be said: ...a statistical 
answer leaves unexplained &e uncommon (exhibited- 
by-the majority) response...Averages obliterate the 
individual cfaaiactas of individual organisms..., and so 
fail to reveal the complex interactioa of forces vMdi 
determine each concrete event (Nfuiray, pp. ix-x). 

Based upon these theoretical foundations 
George Stem (1970) developed the organizational cli- 
mate construct stating the fcxmula: [BHftNxF)]. Tbat 
is to say, Bdiavior is a function of persomlity "'Needs'* 
and environmental 'Tiess.'* 

Organizational climate is defined as the organi- 
zational counterpart of personality. In a manner of 
spetdfdng, organizations personalities too. If we walk 
into a school building we immediately have a feeling 
about the place as a happy {dace, or a serious place; a 
place wime children do a lot of art work; where there 
are nurturing relationships acoong teadiers and chil- 
dren. >Vhatever we mi^t say about individual person- 
alities, we can say much the same thing about schools. 
(Halpln, 1967, pp. 131-2; Stem, 1970, p. 5). 

In this study 617 middle sdiool students re- 
sponded to the Elementary and Secondary Environ- 
ment IiTdex^ companion to the Organizational Climate 
Index developed by George Stem (1970). Iheyalso 
responded to the Rokeach Values Surv^, in wiiich the 
subject prioritizM 36 values with labels. 

Cultural charKteristics among an edmic ffoup 
include behaviorml standards, customs, beliefs, inter- 
personal practices, etiquette, sanctions and disciplinary 
practices, acquired habits, and ways of thinking and 
doing thinga. Theae are socially learned and transmit- 
ted aspects of social interaction; systems of faiterrelated 
and Interdependent patterns of response among a dis- 
tinctive community of people. Given that teachers 
must oommunloate and modvate; administrators must 
deal with disciplinary problems and issues; and coop- 
erating cttlans must come together to agree on com- 
mon goals; what about a school where everyone per- 



ceives things in various systems of dK>ught? 

Students do have legal standing in the school 
and an enforced legal contract as the clients of the 
sdiool; they do engage in the excfangeprooeu among 
organizational members, contribute \owdrd the funda- 
mental wQ«k of the school, these students have certain 
rights to space and time. These aspects of rtudent 
participation in the power background of die school 
would indicate tfiat students should be induded in the 
definition of organizational participation, but may be 
treated differenUy in the exchange process that occurs 
in the interaction of teachers and students fixm different 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds 

Jones has suggested a proposition for viewing 
organizational complicity by various levds of group 
members in the productivity of an organization. Jones 
suggests that culture acts as a cognitive map that influ- 
ences the way in which tiie context is defined, for it 
provides the selection of norms and values tlirough 
which pec^le enact events.... shared knowledge of 
social structure, ...consists instead and oitirely in the 
enfcxceable character of actions in cocqdiaDoe with the 
e]q)ectancies of everyday life as a morality, (p. 454). 

Obviously, the conditicxis under ^ch stu- 
dents participate in the sdiool as an orsanization are 
very different bom the conditicms under which &e 
teachers partidpate. Indeed, some groq)s of students 
will feel less ailinity for the sdiool culture and will 
involve themselves differently: widi different feelings 
of ownership and conditions for partidpaiion. For 
example, a blade student in a sdiool with all wiiite 
teadiers may esqxess other attitudes about sdiool tiian 
if the school had some black teachers. Similariy, the 
student will feel diffoently about school partidpation 
if the student is a member of a large identifiable group, 
dien if he or she is a member of a small minority group 
within tlie school. Group identity is apart ofthe life of 
an adolescent, more th^ for adults. The size of the 
group, the self-concept of the groiq> members affects 
the degree of paitidpeudon and iSoq quality of interaction 
with members of oUier groups. 



Cultural Conceptualizations of 
School Environments 

P er c epti on and experience are closely con- 
nected together. New events are defined in terms of 
what is previously known. Information is withdrawn 
from the stimulation of the moment and interpreted and 
categorized in terms of past txpcneoocs. Individuals 
tend to perceive experiences in the way they txped to 
perceive them and fit thffli togedier with previously 
known sets of information. Events are perceived and 
understood in terms of previously known cultural 
symbols, values, norms, tenns and roles (Hollander, p. 
127-131). 

The basis of social events occurs within the 
boundaries of the experienced situation, wtiidi is social 



The fuidUigs included on table 3, appendix, 
outline the infonnatioa included on each cultural func- 
tioa The degree to which items correlate with &e 
cultural f\inctioa identlfled, and the degree to ^ch the 
item loads CO the fir^on^ The following four columns 
to the right includ aean diflerences for eadi of the 
groups identified. \ ^lese numbers are mfrwi raw scores, 
such that organizaotional climate information ranges 
fitxnO.Otol.Oand values range from 1.0 to 18.0. For 
those who may be interested in more detailed introq^ec- 
tioD» study of this taUe will indicate ethnic differences. 
Included in these data are items ^ch lottl to a sli^ 
extent, but more ncnerally; and items v^hich load more 
severely, but to a nalier extent, etc. 



Recommendations for 
Curriculum Development 

Given that students have very different percep- 
tions of middle school, indeed they seem to be having 
different experiences entirely, wfiat can be done about 
it? Generally the schools visited for the purpose of this 
study were in a state of near puidemonium. Cultural 
stress was evident everywhere the researcher went. 
Tbis would appear to be very consistent with tlie find- 
ings. 

Given that Hispanic students look forward to 
the future as independent adults, but white and oriental 
students do not; that Black students arc not nearly as 
crisis oriented as Hispanic students; that Oriental 
students are much less qxmtaneous than White students 
and that Oriental students are much more practical than 
White students, it must be accepted as an essential 
problem that the motivational characteristics of these 
students is essoitially different 

How can teachers motivate their students under 
these circumstances? How can school administrators 
build school spirit and school-wide cdiesiveness when 
the essential motivational characteristics of various 
groq)s is different? 



Conclusions 

Given that adolescents still do have a great deal 
in coomon, it becomes the raw material of a solution to 
begin with the maturational surges that all adolescents 
mustdeal with. Ibe curriculum needs to be adapted so 
Utat those commonly heki issues of physical maturation 
are the motivation and those differences wbkh divide 
the students become die basis for curriculum. Imi^ed 
in this is a very profound change for urban schools. 
Survival issues in adolescence are the essential motiva* 
tors. Learning basic skills is only a Ix-product of the 
sodal and emotional interchange ^^^licfa ocoirs m 

The first priority for curriculum in schools for 
adolescents must be the student in the next desk, issues 



of immediate social and emotional importance. It is 
through this type of curriculum that students can be 
approadied and motivated. Given that the Mood, sweat 
and tears of adolescence is the substance of the curricu- 
lum, then the issue of how wt will delve into reading, 
writing and mathematics will flow more successfully 
because students are motivated 

Ibey will need to know more or less ^viiat it is 
they must ad^ to, but tbe process will be different for 
students from different backgrounds. Ibe job of the 
teacher is to help students adapt to chang in g require- 
ments in a convex society: to set up a basis for and 
understanding of general differences among students 
&om various cultival groups.. 

To be fully cnmprtmt with one's peers predict- 
ably indicates tiie possibility of becomtng literate with 
the larger workL To overcome the conq)lexities of life 
in a niultiedinic community inay prepare our cfaiid^ to 
be mcxe fully compe te nt than those yAo are not expG- 
rienced and co mp e tent to communicate with those who 
are different from themselves. 
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APPENDIX 



Table 3: 



Compaaents oTEtimk Diicrmbant Fimctiaaa (n- 617) 



Cu ltural Functioo 1: Wicpeadepce Goals 



iteiniF 


Iteoi: 


cofteiaui 


VxOen 


OCl 


bitcf ted in Alts 


0.27 


0.47 


OC21 


Seldom Read 


-0.26 


0.47 


OC48 


Mannen Impt 


0.26 


0.21 


Val 17 


Friends 


0.24 


0.63 


OC47 


Sch Safety Lnpt 


0.22 


0.38 


OC31 


Not Int in Alts 


-0.21 


-0.12 


OC53 


Lming Motvtn 


0.21 


0.16 


OC54 


Lming MoCvtn 


0.19 


0.23 


Val33 


Obedient 


-0.19 


-0.49 


OC20 


Busy Activities 


0.18 


-0.15 


OC22 


Neatness 


0.18 


0.26 


OC17 


Tdiis baby you 


0.18 


0.17 


Val24 


Courage 


0.18 


0.38 


Val23 


Cleanliness 


-0.17 


-0.45 


Val3 


Accomplishmts 


0.17 


0.58 


OC32 


Friendly Students 


0.16 


0.56 


Val27 


Honest 


-0.15 


-0.76 



Cultuial Function 2: 

Item# Item: 

OC61 Opposite Sex 

OC13 Intinlit 

OC24 Opposite Sex 

Val 18 Wisdom 

OC16 Serious Subjs 

OCll Rq)utatn Impt. 

OC17 Tcfan baby you 

OC3 Tdin Care 

OC30 Smoking^nigs 

OC2 Right Friends 



Adolescent Crisis & Adjustment 



Coiielatn 
0.23 
0.20 
0.19 
0.18 
0.18 
0.16 
0.16 
0.14 
0.14 
-0.14 



Coeff 
0.72 
0.55 
0.58 
0.51 
0.34 
-0.39 
0.45 
0.36 
0.18 
-0.46 



Cultural Function 3: Spontaneity 




Item# 


Item: 


Conehtfn 


Coeff 


OC35 


Finoed Activts 


-0.23 


-0.65 


Val2 


Exciting 


-0.23 


-0.66 


OC15 


Inst Science 


-0.21 


-0.73 


OC33 


Fun in SdKwl 


0.19 


0.80 


OC49 


Tchn Distnut 


0.16 


0.33 


OC27 


Go Along 


0.15 


0.75 


Val5 


Beauty 


0.14 


0.59 


OC37 


Tchn Enthused 


-0.14 


-0.16 


Vall9 


Ambitious 


0.11 


-0.40 


Cultural Functioo 4: Practical/Sun^val Behavior 


Item# 


Item: 


Coiielatn 


Coeff 


Val29 


Independence 


0.27 


0.53 


OC40 


Neat in school 


-0.21 


-0.49 


Vall5 


Self Respect 


0.20 


0.70 


OC43 


Opposite Sex 


-0.18 


-0.82 


OC58 


Not int in Soc Probs 


0.18 


0.43 


OC52 


Unldnd Jokes 


0.16 


0.81 


OC9 


School Events 


-0.16 


-0.39 


OC51 


Serious Discussn 


-0.16 


-0.39 


OC4 


School Loyalty 


-0.14 


-0.40 


OC19 


Cliques/Groups 


0.14 


0.56 


Val4 


Peace 


0.13 


0.31 


OC50 


Neat School 


-0.12 


-0.14 


Vain 


Mature Love 


0.12 


0.30 



FRir 



